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Eesistless tushed j and aye t\mv yeli 
Pealed loudar as our warriors fell 
In helpless heaps ben eatli th eir sh ot : 
— One living man they left us not 1 

**TIie slaughter o'efj they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-betiked birds of prey ; 
And, with our herd?, across the plain 

They hurried us away — 
The widowed mothers and their brood. 
Oft, in despair, for drink nnd food 
We vainly cried ; they heeded not. 
But with sharp iash the captiYe smote, 

*« Three days we tracked thut dreary wihl, 

Wherfe thirst and anguish preKsed uii aorc ; 
And many a mother and her child 

Lay "down to rise no more. 
Behind us, on the desert brown. 
We saw the vulture? swooping do;vn : 
And heard, as the grin) night wa,^ f^iilhic'. 
The wolf to his gorged comrade calliiig. 

** At len.a;th was heard a rivtjr pouufiini,^ 

'i^Iidsfc that dry and disniid land, 
And, like a troop of wild deer houudiii^^, 

We hurried to its strand — 
Among the maddened cattle rusliinj? ; 
The crowd behind stili forward puslrlu.i^ 
Till in the flood our limbs were drem-hcd, 
And the fierce rage of thirst was qucnt^hed, 

** Hoarfie-roarin|, dark, the bmad Garrrp 
, Iti iurbid streams was sweeping fast, 
tinge sea-cows in its eddies deep 
■ Loud snorting as we passed ; 
If'ut that relentless robber clan 
jlight through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on like sheep our wearied bund : 
t-raStoetiew reached the farther stivuul. 

** All shivering from the foaming flood, 
AVe stood upon the stranger's^round, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude. 

The white Men gathered ronssd : 
And there, like cattle from the fold. 
By Christians we ^vere bought and sold, 
*JVIidst laughter lou»l and looks of sctJ! n — 
And roughly ii'oni each other torn. 

" My mother's scream, so long and .shrilV 

My little si^iter'a wailing cry, 
(In dreams I often hear them still I) 

Rose wildl}' to the sky, 
A tiger's heart came to nie then, 
Aud fiercely on those riuhless men 
I sprang.— Alas ! dashed on the sand, 
Bleeding, tliey bound nic foot and hand. 

^* Away— away on prancing fiteeds 

Th^ stout niun-iitealers blithely go, 
Through long low valley s fringed with reede, 

OVjr mountains capped with snow. 
Each with his captive, far and fast j 
tfntil yan rock-bouhd ridge we passed, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toih 

*' And tears and toil have been my lot 
Since I the white man^s thrall became, 

And sorer griefs I wish forgot — ^ 

Harsh blows, an d scorn, and shame 1 

Oh, Englishman ! thou, ne'er canst know 

The injured bfudman^s bitter woej 

When round his breast, like scorpions, cling 

Black thoughts, that madden vrlide they sting I 
^ Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 
iud taught in time my sdul to bend, 

Hid my sad jeandng hi^irt Ibdorn 
But found a siugb friend : 

IVryrace extinct or far removed, 

The boor's rough brood I could have loved; 

But each to whom my bo^om turned 

Bveii like a hound the black boy spm-ncd, 



'* While, friendless thus, my master's flocks 

I tended on the upland waste, 
It cluniced this fawa leapt from the roekgj 

By wolfish wild-dogs chased : 
I rescued it, though wounded sore 
And dabbled in its mother's gore; 
And nursed it in a cavern wild. 
Until it loved me like a child. 

« Gently I nursed it; for I thought 
(Iti hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good IJtIko* it was brought 

To bid me not repine—^ 
Since in tills world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived that loved me still. 
Although its dark and duzzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy, 

^' Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 

My task the protid Boor's flocks to tend ; 
And this poor fawn was all I had, 

To love, or call my friend ; 
Whew suddcnty, with haughty look 
Aud taunting words, that tyrant took 
Ivly playmate for his pampered boj-, 
^Vho envied me my only joy. 

^* W}L\i\ swelled my heart !-^But when the star 

Of'midnightgleamedi I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 

Into the desert fled. 
And here, from human kind exiled^ , ,^ 
Three moons on roots and berries wlid 
I've fared ; and braved the beasts of prey. 
To *scape from spoilers worse than they. 
" But yfister morn a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents. were near;: 
And noiv ^\kh hasty foot IVe sought 

Thy presence, void of fear ; 
Because they say, English chief,^ 
Thou scornest not the captives grief: 
Then let me serve thee as thine owU'-^ 
For I am in the world alone !" 

Such was Maroasi's touching tale. 

Our breasts they were not made of stone ; 
H'is wortls, his winning looks prevail — 

Wo took him for *' our own." 
And one, with woman's gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart; 
And love gushed forth — till he became 
Her child, in every thing but name. 

In our last we observed, that although ^Mr. Pringle hi 
his outlines of natural history did not at all afect the man 
of science, from his brief sketches of the various animals 
which came under his observation, more intormation might 
be obtained relative to their manners and habits, than 
may be frequently gained from works profe&sing to treat 
scientificaliy of such subjects* 

THE EtEPHAjvT. 

Of the pociiliar habits and instincts of the elephant 
much has been written. The following, evidently sketched 
from nature, we venture to a fHrm will afford a juster idea 
of the eharaetcr of this lord of the forest, as seen in his 
own domain, than could be gathered from any work on 
zoology yet published. 

" We slept one night at the mouth of a subsidiary dell, 
whieh X named Elephant's Glen, from the circumstance of 
its wooded recesses being then inhabited by a troop of 
those gigantic animals, whose strange wild cry was heard 
by ns the whol^ night long, as wT/biypuackedby the rivers 
sounding like a trumpet among the moonlight mountains 



* ** Viiko, a term now in general me aiji;^ngmany of the South 
African tribes fV»r the 5?apr03?:ie beijig^ i|^ f^om the Hot- 

■pmot >'ord ^ Ti/iOj' vM&is Mlft: jit^Iy to sigmfy * The 
BeautiM.' It has been adoptiS:;!^ &e tms4oh^i§s to tootc 
fhe true: God," 
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Here I had the good fortune to fall in with a troop of 
elephants— a triily magnificent spectacle, 

" Next day, we followed.the course of the Koanap over 
green sloping hills, tUi the increasing niggedness of the 
ravines, and the prevalence of jungle, .compelled us to 
pursue a Caffer path, now kept open only by the passage 
of wild animals, along the river margin. 'The general 
character of the scenery I have already described. Dur- 
ing the forenoon, we had seen many "herds of cpaggas, 
and antelopes of various kinds, which I need not stop to 
enumerate; but after mid-day, we came upon the recent 
traces of a troop of elephants. Their, huge foot-prints 
were every where yisible; and in the svvampy spots on 
the banks of the river it was evident that some of them 
had been luxuriously enjoying tbemselves by rolling their 
unwieldy bulks in the ooze and mud. But it was in the 
groves and jungles that they had left the most striking 
proofs of their recent presence and peculiar habits. In 
many places paths h'4d been trodden through the midst of 
dense thorny forests, otherwise impenetrable. They ap- 
peared to have opened up these paths with great judg- 
ment, always taking the best and shortest cut to the next 
open savannah, or ford of the river V and'in this way their 
labours were of the greatest use to us by pioneering our 
route through a niost intricate country, never yet tra- 
versed by a wheel-carriage, and great part of itj indeed, 
not easily accessible even on horseback. In such places 
the great bull elephant always marches in the van, burst- 
ing through the jungle as a bullock would through a field 
of hopSj treading down the brushwood, and breaking off 
with his proboscis the larger branches that obstruct the, 
passage, whilst the females and younger part of the herd 
follow in his wake, 

"Among the mimosa trees sprinkled over the meadows, 
or lower bottoms, the traces of their operations were not 
less apparent. Immense numbers of these trees had been 
torn out of the ground, and placed in an inverted position, 
in order to enable the animals to browse at their ease on 
their juicy roots, which form a ilivourite part of their food. 
I observed that, in numerous instances, when the trees 
were of considerable size, the elephant had employed one 
of his tusks, exactly as we would use a crow-bar— thrust- 
ing it under the roots to loosen their hold of the earth, 
before he attempted to tear them up with his proboscis. 
IVlany of the larger mimosas had resisted all their efforts; 
and, indeed, it is only after heavy rains, when the soil is 
soft and ioose^ that they can successfully attempt this 
operation. 

"While we were admiring these and other indications 
of the elephant's strength and sagacity, we suddenly found 
ourselves, on issuing from a woody deliie, in the midst of 
a numerous herd of those ai^miils,^ N^ them, how- 

ever, were very closp to us f hpt Ihey were seen scattered 
in groups over tl^eb^ttona; a of a valley two or 

three miles- in, lfpg# i :^ome; browsing on the succulent 
spekly3<|||^yiieii elo 

side J others at work among the young mimosas and ever- 
greens sprinkled over the nieadows. As we proceeded 
cautiously onward/ some of these groups came more dis- 
tinctly into view ; con sisting apparen tl}^^ in man y instanceSj 
of separate families, the male, the fenfale, and the young 
r->f different sizes ; and the gigantie magnitude of the chief 
leaders became more and uiore strlkhig. The calm and 
stately tranquillity of their deportment, too, wa^ remarka- 
ble. Though we were a baud of about a dozen horse- 
men, including ou|: Hotteutot attendantB, they seemed 
either not to qbserye, or altogether to di&regard, cyur 
inarch down the valley. 

** Captain ^qXj who h ad only i:ecen fly iirri vod from Bng- 
leiUiL: ^i^s very d^sirpiis pf; seeing an elephant- htmt ; and 
th^ listen tgti, yi^lip were -^jv ell experienced in such pas- 
tinxej eapj^i3( .;^^ii^Uf4i^permiss to attack a group that 
were bns^wllag' ,^^^ : .^bouta quarter'of ;a mile'dis-. 

tant5 l3]:jt 4| 'wk^' jiai[3]gi^i| ./Itq as well as useless to 

luake any 5iich;ittem||i^:^tp^ towards 

the : hpnzon, ; ' w.e.:;|^ft Jf ^^tty ■pass^ferough a .long suc- 
cession of intricate ■|pE,#f§i^:t;'4^&l^ ; ':^. passof :the same 
descfiptioti l?tj^jus?t..||fere|'-i^^^ 
rose 8teep, ^^c\ rugp|, ^^4' |&|^||i|h^/:;^j^.,iJ^pfctrabie' 



such a situation, with our small guns and leaden bullets, 
on any part of a herd whose total number exceeded fifty 
elephants, would have been not only ineffective, but dan- 
gerous in the extreme. T confess, too, that when I looked 
around on these noble and stately animals, feeding in 
quiet security in the depth of this secluded valley-— too 
peaceful to injure, too powerful to dcead any other Jiving 
creature— I felt that it would be almost a sort of sacri- 
lege to attempt their destruction merely to furnish sport 
tothe great destroyer man ,* and I was glad when, after a 
brief consultation, it was unanimously agreed to leave 
them unmolested. 

*^ While we were conversing on this subjectyas we rode 
leisurely along^ through a meadow thickly studded over 
with clumps of tall evergreens, I observed something mov- 
ing oyer the top of a bush close a-head of us, and had 
just time to say to the gentleman next me—' Look out 
there !' when we turned the corner of the bush, and be- 
held an enormous male elephant standmg right in the path 
within less than a hundred paces distance. We halted 
and surveyed him for a few minutes in silent admiration 
and astonishment He was, indeed, a mighty and magni- 
ficent creature. The two engineer ofBcers, who were fa- 
miliar with the appearance of the elephant in his wild 
state, agreed that the anim^il before us was at least j^i^ 
teen feet in h&i^hty and our Hottentots, in their brokea 
Butch, whispered that lie was ^ een g}K)Qt gntwmam hmrl-^ 
hamcCf bania" groot .'*— or, as one of them translated it, ^ a 
hugeous terrible fellow, plenty, plenty bigf 

" The elephant at first did not seem to notice us ; for 
the vision of the animal is not ver^ acute, and the wind 
being pretty brisk, and we to the leeward of him, his scent 
and hearing, though keen, had not apprised him of our 
approach. But uhen we turned oiT at a gallop, making a 
circuit through the bushes to avoid collision with him, he 
was startled by the sound of our horses' feet, and turned 
towards us with a very menacing attitude, erecting his 
enormous ears, and elevating his trunk in the air, as if 
about to rush upon us. Had he 'done so, some of us would 
probably have been destroyed ; for the elephant can run 
down a well-mounted horseman in a short chase j and be* 
sides, there was another ugly defile but a little way before 
us, where the only passage was a difScult pass through the 
jungle, with a precipice on one side and a wooded moun-' 
tain on the other. However, the ^^rumacmhaTly iojtxx* 
nately, did not think proper to give chase, but lemamed 
on the same spotlooking steadfastly after us ^ well pleased, 
no doubtj to be rid of our company, and satisfied to see 
his family all safe around him* The latter coUsistad of 
two or three females, and as many young ones; that had 
hastily crowded iip behind him from the river margin, as 
if to claim his protection^ when the rushing sound of otil' 
cavalcade startled their quiet valley. 

** I counted altogether fifty-three of the herd, andther< 
wereprobably a few more concealed by the tall copsewood 
: *'To^ive the reader some idea of the peril of encoun- 
tering the African elephant when enraged, I may here in- 
sert the folio wino; account by my friend Lieutenant Hoo- 
die, of the sistFusileers, of his remarkable escape from 
under the feet of one, only a* few months previous to the 
period of the above excursion. 

**iThe day previous to my adventure I had witnessed 
an elephant hunt for the first time. On that occasion a 
lar^e female was killed, after some hundred shots had 
been fired at her: The balls seemed at first to .produce 
little effect, but at length she received several shots i^ the 
trunk and eyes, ^Yhich entirely disabled her from making 
resistance or escaping, and she then fell an easy prey to 
her assailants, 

" ^ One of our servants came to inform us' that a large 
troop of elephants was in the neighbourhood of;the settle- 
ment, and that several of our people were already on their 
way to attack them. linstantil^ i^et out to' join the hun- 
ters; but, from losing mpw^ifmt^ 
which 1 had to proce^| felid^^feot overtake them, until 
after they had dnVen :t#^^^ their first sta- 

tion. On getting odf^' of the jungle I was proceeding 
through an open m^^^ on the banks of the Golana, to 
the spot ir^ereritord tjie firing, when I was suddenly 
vvaraM^fi^g^'ii-tog danger^ by loud erics of * Fas-nH^ 
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—^f^i&tftJdre/'—irt Dutch and English, coupled with my 
tiame ; and at the same moment I heard the crackling of 
broken branches, produced by the elephants bursting 
through the wood/and the tremendous screams of their 
wrathrul voices resounding among the^ precipitous banks. 
Immediately a large female, accompanied by three others 
of a smaller size, issued from the edge of the jungle, which 
skirted the river margin. As they were not more than 
two hundred yards off, and were proceeding directly to- 
wards me, I had not much time to decide on my motions. 
Being alone, and in the middle of a little open plain, I 
saw that I must inevitably be caught, should I fire in this 
position, and my shot not take effect. I therefore re- 
treated hastily out of their direct path, thinking they woidd 
not observe mej until! should find a better opportunity 
to attack them. But in thi§ I was mistaken, for on look- 
ing back I perceived, to my dismay, that they had left 
their former course, and were rapidly pursuing and gain- 
ing ground on me, Under these circumstances I deter- 
mined to reserve my fire as a last resource ; and tm*ning 
off at right angles in the opposite direction, I made for the 
banks of the small river, with a view to take refuge among 
the rocks on the other side, where I should have been 
safe. But before I got within fifty paces of the river, the 
elephants were within twenty paces of me— the large fe- 
male in the middle, and the other three on either side of 
her, apparently with the intention of making sure of me; 
all of them screaming so tremendously, that I was almost 
stunned with the noise. I immediately turned round, 
cocked my gun, and aimed at the head of the largest — the 
female. But the gun, unfortunately, from the powder be- 
ing damp, hung fire, till I was in the act of taking it from 
my shoulder, when it went off, md the ball merely grazed 
the side of her head. Halting only for an instant, the 
animal again rushed furiously forward, I fell — I cannot 
say whether struck down by her trunk or not. She then 
made a tiirust at me with her tusk. Luckily for me she 
had only one, which still more luckily missed its mark ; 
butit plppghed up the earth within an inch or two of my 
%^(y, $he then caught rae with her trunk by the middle 
^-threw me between her fore feet — and knocked me about 
with them for a brief space— I was scarcely in a condition 
to compute the number of minutes or seconds very accu- 
rately. Once she pressed her foot on my chest with such 
force, that I actually felt the bones, as it wercj bending 
under the weight ; and once she trod on the middle of 
my arm, which, fortunately, lay flat on the ground at the 
time. During this rough handling, however, I never en- 
tirely lost my recollection, else I have little doubt, she 
would have seliled my accounts with this world. But 
owing to the roundness of her foot, I generally managed, 
by twisting my body and limbs, to escape her direct tread. 
WhileJ was still undergoing this buffetting. Lieutenant 
Chisholm, of the royal African corps, and Biederik, a 
IJfjttentot, had come up, and fired several shots at her, 
one of which hit her in the shoulder; and at the same 
time her cotnpanions, or young ones, retiring, and scream- 
ing to her from the edge of the forest, she reluctantly left 
me, giving me a cuff or" two With her hind feet in passing. 
I got up|-|Tcke4 up my gun, and staggered away as fast as 
my achiif bones would allow; but observing that she 
turned round, and looked back towards me, before enter- 
ing the bush, I lay down in- the long grass, by which 
means I escaped her observation. 

« ' On reaching the top of the high bank of the river, I 
met ray brother, who had not been at this day's hunt, but 
had run out on being told by one of the men that he had 
seen me killed. He was not a little surprised at meeting 
me alone and in a wliole skin, though plastered ^yith mud 
from head to foot. While he, Mr. Knight, of the Cape 
regiment, and I, were yet talking of my adventure, an 
unlucky soldier of the Royal African corp?, of the name 
of.M'Clane, attracted the attention of a jarge male ele- 
phant, whidi had been driven towards the :\^ill^ge, Jhe 
ferocious animal gave chace, and caught him immed||i;eJy 
ugclerthe height where we were standing--Garr|ed Sim 
sSi;§ distance in iiis trunk— then threw him down, amsl: 
hjSgife his four leet together, trod and stamped, upon 
him lJi,ae<?nsideral)le time, till he was quite dead/ Leav-; 
i% the corpse for a little, he ^gain returned, as if to make 



quite sure of his destruction, and kneeling dowrt, crushed 
and kneaded the body with his fore-legs. Then seizing it 
again with his trunk, he carried it to the edge of the jun- 
gle^and threw it among the bushes. While this tragedy 
was going on, my brother and I scrambled down the bank 
as far as we could, and fired at the furious animal, but we 
were at too great a distance to be of any service to the 
unfortunate man, who was crushed almost to a jelly, 

** * Shortly after this catastrophe, a shot from one of the 
people broke this male elephant's left fore>leg, which com- 
pletely disabled him from running. On this occasion, we 
witnessed a touching instance of affection and sagacity in 
the elephant, which I cannot forbear to relate, as it so 
well illustrates the character of this noble animal. See- 
ing the danger and distress of her mate, the female before 
mentioned (my personal antagonist), regardless of her own 
danger, quitted her shelter in the bush, rushed out to his 
assistance, walked round and round him, chasing away the 
assailants, and still returning to his side and caressing 
him; and when he- attempted to walk, she placed her 
flank under his wounded side and supported him. This 
scene continued nearly half an hour, until the female re- 
ceived a severe wound from Mr. C. Mackenzie, of the 
Royal African corps, which drove her again to the bush, 
where she speedily sank exhausted from the loss of blood ; 
and the male soon after received a mortal wound also from 
the same officer. 

"'Thus ended our elephant-hunt; and I need hardly 
say, that what we witnessed on this occasion, of the intre- 
pidity and ferocity of these powerful animals, rendered us 
more cautious in our dealings with them for the fu- 
ture.' 

** At the upper extremity of the White River valley, 
I found a sohtary farm-shieling. Here the proprietor's 
wife complained bitterly of the annoyance that she and 
her family received from the nocturnal visits of the ele- 
phants. They were, she said, *too big to wrestle with.* 
They came out of the forest by night, troft down her little 
corn-field, devoured her crop^ of maize, pulled up her fruit 
trees, and tossed about, as if in wanton malice, articles 
that they could neither devour nor totally destroy; and 
only a few days previously, her husband, on returning 
home at a late hour, bad made a narrow escape from one 
of those animals, which met him on the road and chased 
him several times round his waggon. She added, how- 
ever, that they were far less dangerous than they had 
been when she and her family first came to reside in this 
wild though beautiful valley; and pointing to a rocky 
mound at u little distance, which rose abruptly from the 
grassy meadows, and overhung a pool of the river, 3he 
said that on the summit of that rock, not many years 
since, her husband uned to lie concealed among the brush- 
wood, and shoot the elephants as tliey passed down the 
glen in numerous herds, even at mid-day. 

'* The following curious illustration of the peculiar saga- 
city of this animal was brought under my notice at tliis 
place, A few days before my arrival at Enon, a troop of 
elephants came down one dark and rainy iriiht^fi^sfe to 
the outskirts of the village; The missiQuarlie^^heard them 
bellowing and making an extraordinaryi'ioise for a long 
time at the upper end of the orchard ; but knowing well 
how dangerous it is to encounter these animals in the 
night, they kept close within their houses till day-break. 
Next morning, on examining the spot where they had 
heard the elephants, they discovered the cause of all this 
nocturnal uproar. There was, at this spot, a ditch or 
trench, about five or six. feet in width and twelve in depth, 
which the industrious missionaries had recently cut through 
the bank of the river, on purpose to lead out the water to 
irrigate some part of their garden ground, and to drive a 
corn-mill Into this trench, which was still unfinifihed 
and without water, one of the elephants had evidently 
fallen, for the marks of his feet were distinctly visible at 
the bottom, as well as the impress of his huge body on its 
sides. How he had got in it was easy to imagine, but how, 
being once in, he had ever contrived to get but again, was 
the marvel. By his own unaided efforts it seemed almost 
impossible for such an animal to hatve extricated hiinself, 
CJouId bis comrades, then, have assisted hmt ^here ap* 
pear^i little doubt that they had| thooaghby whs^t^^i^^^ 
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ufiless by pulling him up with their trunks, it would not 
be easy to conjecture. And in corroboiation of this sup- 
position, on examining the spot myself, I found the edges 1 
of this trench deeply indented with numerous vestiges, as I 



if the other elephants had stationed themselves on either 
side, some of them kneeling, and others on their feet, and 
had thus, by united efforts, hoisted their unlucky brother 
out of the pit/' 




THE STRIPED HY/EXA. 




AFRICAN SHEEP. 



THE ANTFLOPE. 




THE FOUR-HORNED ANTELOPE. 

In our former notice of Mr. Pringles work, we gave 
several particulars relative to the hyxna— and as there is 
very little of a distinctive character in the African sheep, 
from those of other countries, to claim a particular notice 
—we pass on to the Antelope. We are informed by Mr. 
Pringle, that " this family of animals consists, m South 
Africa, of not fewer than nineteen or twenty distinct spe- 
cies, ranging in size from the hlaawhok., or pigmy antelope, 
which seldom exceeds ten inches in height, to the eland, as 
tali as the common ox, though more slender in its shape, 
and weighing from 700 to 1,000 pounds. This last-named 
animai, which is the antelope oreas of naturalists, is, I be- 
lieve, now nearly extirpated in every part of the colony. 

** Of the numerous family of antelopes which inhabited 




THE PRONG-HOKNED ANTELOPE. 

our glens and mountains, I shall only particularly mention 
the gnu, which is now become rare in most p:irts of the 
colony- Though shy, they appeared to have a large share 
o^ curiosity ; bounding away when approached, and tiien 
returning again, in a sweeping circuit, to gaze on the tra- 
veller or huntsman ; spurring up the dust witli their hoofs, 
tossing their manes, lashing their sides with their long 
tails, and performing other evolutions not a little amusing. 
They are said to be strongly aifected if a red flag be ex- 
hibited to them, but I never had an opportunity of trying 
the experiment. They are fierce and dangerous when 
wounded. I tried to rear a young one which a hunting 
party brought home with them (the poor animal follow- 
ing tlie horsemen when its dam was §hot)> but it soon {>ine(| 
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aBd dle4 f bey bave been frequently tamed by tbe boors, 
when thus caughfe young; but are said, when grown up, to 
become mischievous. The animal appears to form an iuter- 
mediate link between the antelope and the bovine lamilles.'* 

FAD0Y OOIICOIUN. 
« Welcome home, Paddy | aud sure and a piirty time 
you wov away from us,' \vas shouted out as Paddy Cor- 
coran hopped before hU own ciibin door, he evidently a|> 
pearini^ lis one tvho was after seeing hard service— his 
s->veiled face and bhiek eya giving sure evidence that he 
dill not go and nturn from hh usual excursion without 
meeting "with something Jfeyond his every day manner of 
We, Paddy, as far as could be judged from hm one per- 
fect eye, which beamed as bright as all tvcll tvaiered eyea 
generally do, winked with greats significance to a bloated, 
dapper little nmn, who whispered him— *^ And have you 
the Queen's own (smuggled whiskey) along wid you, Pad- 
dy dearT 

Paddy Corcoran was a regular bager or carman between 
his own native town, and the capital of the same qounty, 
who once a week received ooinmissions to gnit'tiy every 
taste, and satisfy the different wants which the capittd 
could supply J and althougli Paddy was as irregular as the 
different houses of call on the road could make him, yet 
Ids horse, true to its pacea whether with or without its 
owner, was in due course received by a crowd of expec- 
tants, who thronged around Paddy's dwelJinj^ to feast their 
eyes with the newest ' importations ; and frequently the 
contents of tha eargo were fully distributed er-e^Paddy 
made his appearance, whose arrival was often facilitated 
by jhls being picked up from oif the I'oad by some more 
gobfrneigh hour, as he drove along. 

Jit thi$ moment the dapper little man whom we have 
mentioned, gave a knowing wink, which was immediately 
recognised by Paddy, who followed himj and as he was 
weli'.known to sell a good '*dhrop," and as Paddy's arri- 
val was a stir# indication that there was no lear of being 
i^|ppiiit#4| «ind a strong chance of *' hearing all about 
^^Fsi^|i|i;iiif^: dozen: of the boys brought up the rear,; 
tiiil S^ 6^ over the door of which 

was inscribed '* Entertainment for man and bea?t,'* into 
Ihe taproom of which they entered, and rapping for a pint 
of the " raal sort," invited Paddy .to sit and partake of 
** what's going J** who nothing loth, and finding himself 
3gain in his own town, and amongst the neighbburB, after 
taking a hearty swig of ihe tumbler, became bimself again f 
md the boys, itching to have the particulars of Paddy*s 
iidventures, continued priming him to the " spaktng'* 
point, which, from his present f/r^ condition, required some 
time to soak the following account of his distarit travels. 

*^And, oeh, hoys, it's meself that*s glad to see you and 
Judy, and the childer, once more agin, and good luck to 
ye. Never, whiles the world's a worFd, did Paddy Corco- 
ran ^apect to suffer the murdhering he^s after getting, or 
bis two $y&& to behould what he did behould. Sure, boys, 
yeerBejyes teed me leaving this last Wednesday, full and 
hearty, ai^ftiany's the commission myself had to town .for 
xb^ n^hbbtirs J but bad cess to the tay (tea) which the 
qualitf iWiks, it has beeia , |ore tay to me at any rate. 
When- 1 got to the big town, X called to deliver my mes- 
sages, Iwint to the grocer^ fot the" tay, who tould me 
that he could not give it tlin, a^the^iyer was so full iv 
the i-ain, that the boats couldn't come upi 

''*13ut, Paddy,*, ses he, * maybe you would go yerself 
For it; and as t'other neighbours has goods lying also at 
the mouth of the liver, I will get ;a load; for ye to bring 
back, with ye,* 

" * Wisha, Sir,' sez I, * any thing in honesty to earn a 
penny; and as I have no business home wHout tl)e tay, 1 
may as well, wid.s blessing, go for it/ 

*^So of*I sets, laughing wid mysell what aflne sthory 
|*d have to tell ye whm I carne ba^k, boys^ snd^ sure 
Enough, r had the fine stJiory to tell— but I^#:lau|hijig at 
Che wrong side of iny mouth. Well, as I wi\3;:t^|i^Jy^^ o£f 
J^s^s of a beautiful morning ; and sure and sartiri, a & 
j^tfillfer road 1 couldn't have of it." The verybiirds ^or 
gi^l^^iaefeine, and thfS small crathurs, wid tlfcir whistlip^ 
seeE|iSl:^ojjaj, ' You*re welcome out tills fine morning, 
P^ddy €0§oM i Wi>ch^ ^iiG^ess to p, tny darJktSj mi 



more power to yer windpipes,' sez T, 'for iligant nigh tin. 
gales, and the curse of Cromwell attind the farmer that 
'ud begrldge ye a morsel from his corn«fields; andthenixt 
house I come to,' sez I, * 111 drink yer health, and a woU 
come/ And shure enough, as luck 'ud have it*, I was list 
beside a coi?y little one, where I wint in and calls for me 
mornin', barrin' the one I tuck before I come out. 

« * But, Paddy,' sez I, * as you are in a sthrange conn- 
try, maybe ye doesn't know where the best is to be had.* 

*• Wid that, myself begins to consider; but as I didu*t 
know how. many was on this road, *Why, thin,' sez I 
* I had betther thry this one at any rate, for fear of a dis' 
appointment.' So myself did, and a good dhrop it was 
too. 

« Well, boys, if you wor to see Paddy Corcoran, wid 
all the birds in the air singing above him,iind all the fishes 
In that beautiful river dancing up and down about him, 
and the fine rpad under him, shure ye might say he was 
as happy as the son of an Irish king : but wait a bit, till 
ye hear what befel him hereafter. On and on I wint, and 
och* the counthry that was afore me, and the mountains 
at oiie side of me, and the beautiful river at the foot,— - 
^ ShurcV sez I, * this beats Banagherj and them fine boats, 
too— yurrah, where are they goin' in sich a hurry/ And 
och, as I wint along, and still sees mountains uponmomi- 
tains, till ye'd think they'd ritch the ind of tbe world, wid 
big forests upon them that looked like banging from the 
sky, wid purty houses in the middle of them— thinks 
Paddy to himself, where are ye now? — and it*s myself 
conldn^t telh And I begins to conshider'—-* Bid ye ever 
bear tell of any place likes it, at all at aU. Wisha, thin,I 
have it,' says I, * this is the charming place that the go r- 
soon was .reading about. This is Killarney,' sez I, 'and 
it's myself must sthop at Killarney j' and shure I was in 
luck^agin, fi^r what should I see but 'Licensed to sell 
Spirits :' and never a fear had I now what they sould,: as 
I determined to thry every house of that sort along the 
road, that when I eome back, or iver wint the road agin,! 
would know where, to get the best sup— and a sthrong 
sijp I got there to my sorrow, for I couldn't keep aisy for 
roaring and bawling, * I'm conre to Killarney !- And 
nmrdher in Irishj over the w^ay in the big mountains a 
hundred voices cried out, * Paddy Corcoran*s come to 
Killarney V * Well, that's niigbty odd,' seis i ; and jlst as 
I said it, up comes a sthrappiug fellow, and axed me whait 
fcalibad I to tbe Larneys. ^Nothing at all, avick,' se^ I ; 
' be all accounts the Larneys is dacent people, thoughniy-' 
self basa*t their acquaintanee/ * He's a Connaughtman/ 
sesi one. * He's a Hierryman,' sez another. * Arrah, be aisy/ 
sez L Wid that the sthrapper calls out, * Does ye want 
to kill a Larney, whiles the dhrop of their blood is in my 
body? Hurrah for the Larney,* sez be| and he ups wid 
his stick and welted me, till I was kilt entirely-r'Oh, bad 
cess to the tay,' sez J, < I'm getting it widout sugar or 
milk ! Och, Judy and the childher, never more will my 
eyes behould ye; nor no wake nor funeral, nor no neigh- 
bours to cry over me. Och, don't murther me entirely, 
sez I; and myself knows nothing no ore about it, till I 
opened miy eyes in the Peelers' barracks. 

" * Gintlemen,' sgz I to them, * is it fair that a poor man 
should get this usage for nothing at all at all ?* 

" * You'll get more of it, to yonir sorrow/ sez the strap- 
per agi]fi,: * Ipt in^ see who \yiU touch one of the Lar- 
neys.' '.■ ^ ■■'.■■■■'.■■■ "'■'■':■■■■ ■'" ■': 

" * Oh> boys, sez one of the Peelers., who must he a 
great sciiolai'd, *Eure Paddy manes the Lakes of Killar- 
ney/'' 

•*' And wid that the honest people seed I had no spjte„ 
to. JjJ^m, and we shuck hands, and made it up at the nixt 
^ and agin i was on the road, wid this thurifjp- 
1^ Itiroken face that ye sees upon me-— giv- 
" % nn^ sup would enter my 

teyed at my j<3nrney*s indf and myself 
'^ "it, fpj: sf)On I s^es the town HfQ]^^ ip* 
J;b^^i]i to look ajtiotit yery cutely joT 
' If r to— but ajlthe shutters wqr up* 
^,,^ ..-,,,^,^^^^day,v sez:;I|:'f' warn'ttQ-d^y T^r^^ 
^^|,1^' Ib^pf ;S>wn." ■■■ ■li^mit' can' I : be aboUd^y^ 

*^^^^^be B.tlnday]■■■:^J^:a^■:gDeii;;.Jfflia■m«Id^ I:im^ 
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